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work, the benefit of which I have enjoyed during the
preparation of the later of these lectures, makes the
entire progress of man to consist in the development
thus suggested, the development of what he calls
"the Moral Instinct'7 beginning with the parental
relation.1    He shows in great detail how  the  in-
creasing care of offspring leads to self-sacrifice for
others, develops by degrees the kindly and generous
feelings, how it extends from the immediate family
to a whole kindred, thence successively to a com-
munity and a nation and ultimately to the whole
human race, manifesting itself in the cultivation of
the higher individual qualities and in the improve-
ment of society with all its intellectual appliances
and   charities.    I   think   this   account   of   human
progress in the main true, although sufficient im-
portance may not be assigned by it to the purely in-
tellectual element in our nature, the effect of that
being more implied by the writer than expressed.
It is the mind in man which conceives that the greater
happiness which he finds  in  contributing to  the
happiness of others is caused by that contribution
and which expects a still further increase from an
extension of the contribution.    It is the mind, or
reason, which forms an abstract notion of the quality
resident in many different things of creating happi-
ness and which it calls goodness, and which it presents
to the will as the means of obtaining its desire, and
this intellectual power is my more particular concern.
The law may have defects peculiarly its own, and
these will be found in the administrative agencies by

i The Origin and Growth of the Moral Sentiment, by John Sutherland.